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of a pair of Crows who are intent on robbing an Oriole’s 
nest. One of the pair makes an attack on the nest, and on 
being promptly resisted, flies off pursued to a distance by the 
parents. The other Crow then filches a portion of the con- 
tents of the nest. Upon the Orioles returning, flushed with 
their fancied victory, they discover their loss, and indulge in 
a frantic attack on the enuning robber, if he has not already 
made himself scarce; during the time they are engaged 
in this second and unequal eontest, Crow No. 1 slyly returns 
and stcals that which his accomplice was unable to take 
away. The pirates then adjourn to a neighbouring tree, 
loudly exulting. The simple Orioles, no wiser from ex- 
perience, after a short season spent in mourning their loss, 
recommence preparations (frequently on the same tree) for 
rearing another brood. Shy as these birds naturally are on 
ordinary occasions, yet if their young are taken and con- 
veyed even as far as a mile distant and placed in a cage any- 
where within their reaeh, even though it be in an open 
verandah, they will so far overcome their natural timidity as 
to supply their young with food until long after they have 
arrived at maturity. The young birds are very difficult to 
keep in confinement, they usually dic suddenly, or else refuse 
food, pine, and die when no longer attended to by their 
parents. 

92. OntoLus INDICUS, Jerd. 

Swinhoe observed the Black-naped Oriole at Manpore in 
June 1882. The bird was seen quite distinctly within a few 
feet of it, but unfortunately no means were at hand for 
obtaining the specimen. 


[To be continued. | 


VIL .— The Ornithology of St. Kilda. 
By Cuartes Dixon. 


(Plate III.) 


Peruars no part of the British Islands is more interesting 
to the ornithologist than St. Kilda. On this bleak and 
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sublimely grand ocean-rock some of the rarest and the most 
interesting birds in our fauna find a congenial home ; here 
alone they may be studied at their brecding-places. Now 
that it is known that St. Kilda possesses a Wren peculiar to 
its rocky shores the interest attaching to it will be increased, 
and the fact may serve to draw the attention of British orni- 
thologists to the little bird’s secluded home. It is very strange 
that no complete list of the birds of this remote island has ever 
been compiled by any modern ornithologist, and stranger still 
is the indifference with which the place and its bird-treasures 
have been treated by British naturalists during the past forty 
years. Perhaps the difficulty of reaching St. Kilda and the 
hardships, imaginary or real, which must of necessity be en- 
dured, if the sojourn on its by no means hospitable shores is 
for any length of time, are the chief reasons for its having 
< been so much neglected. Strange it seems that while British 
ornithologists have journeyed far and wide over all parts 
of the known world in the interests of their favourite 
science, St. Kilda, the remotest part of the United Kingdom, 
has been disregarded, and a bird has existed there which, 
until the summer of last year, was absolutely unknown to 
science. 

We find, perhaps, the earliest known record of the birds of 
St. Kilda from the pen of “M. Martin, Gent.” written 
in the year 1698, in his ‘ Voyage to St. Kilda;’ but the 
lonely island had attracted the attention of several previous 
travellers, including Sir Robert Sibbald. Martin gave a by 
no means bad account of the birds of these famous islands, 
specially noting the Great Auk, which, as every naturalist 
knows, once used St. Kilda asa breeding-station. He enume- 
rates abont twenty species, amongst them being aWren, whieh 
for nearly two hundred years has remained undetermined! 
In addition to Martin, the following is a brief list of the 
principal writers on the ornithology of the islands. A full 
account of the birds of St. Kilda was given by the Rev. J. L. 
Buchanan, in his ‘ Travels in the Western Hebrides between 
the years 1782-1790. In 1811 MacDonald published his 
‘General View of the Agrieulture of the Hebrides, which 
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contained a list of the birds of St. Kilda. In 1832 Mr. 
Atkinson published (Trans. Nat. Hist. Soc. Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne) an account of his visit to St. Kilda, made during the 
previous year. In 1840 John Macgillivray, a son of the 
great naturalist, Wiliam Macgillivray, who, however, 
refers to him as “a friend of mine” in his article on the 
Puflin, and gives the date of his visit to St. Kilda as 18591 
(Hist. Brit. B. v. p. 369), after a most perilous voyage, 
reached St. Kilda (staying there four days), and published 
an account of its bird-life in the ‘ Edinburgh New Philo- 
sophical Journal’ (1842, p. 47); whilst in 1842 James 
Wilson published an account of its ornithology in his 
€ Voyage round the Coasts of Scotland and the Isles.’ 
In 1848 Sir William Milner published in the ‘ Zoologist ’ 
a very complete account of the birds of this remote 
corner of the British Islands; and in 1869 the pages of 
‘The Ibis’? were enriched with a graphic account of St. 
Kilda bird-life from the pen of Captain Elwes. In 1876 
Sands (who spent seven weeks in the islands in 1875 and 
eight months in 1876-77) published his ‘Out of the World, 
or Life in St. Kilda,’ containing au account of its ornitho- 
logy; whilst in the following year Seton issued his ‘St. Kilda, 
past and present,’ containing a chapter devoted to the birds. 
As, however, Seton’s experience of St. Kilda only extended 
over a few hours, during the stay of a pleasure-steamer, his 
information was compiled from coutemporary writers. In 
the summer of 1883 Mr. Barrington paid a visit to these 
islands; but no account of his journey seems to have been 
published; and his researches were more of a botanical than 
an ornithological nature. 

St. Kalda has always possessed a charm for me; to explore 
its roeky shores has been a long-cherished hope; but the 
only way to do it with any degree of thoroughness was to 
spend a week or so there. Through the kindness of my 
friend Mr. J. T. Mackenzie, of Dunvegan, in Skye, the pre- 
sent factor of St. Kilda, I was enabled last summer to visit the 
island in his smack, and to stay there for nearly a fortnight. 
Mr. Mackenzie’s vessel pays two visits to St. Kilda every 
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year (in spring and autumn), and he himself generally accom- 
panies her on her spring voyage. This vessel conveys meal, 
tea, sugar, salt, tobacco, &c. to the St.-Kildans, and brings 
back oil, feathers, cloth, salt-fish, tallow, and a few hides, 
the natural products of the place. 

We left Dunvegan in the ‘ Robert Hadden,’ a tight little 
smack of about eighty tons, at noon on Tuesday the 3rd of 
June. The wind was light, scarcely sufficient to carry us 
out of Loch Follart into the Minch, which we crossed during 
the evening, arriving at 1.30 a.m. on Wednesday in the 
Sound of Harris, where we awaited daylight to navigate 
these dangerous straits. All day Wednesday we were be- 
calmed in the Sound ; and I took the opportunity of exploring 
some of the small islets, in company with Mr. Johu Mac- 
kenzie, jan., and Mr. Campbell, a gentleman going out to 
St. Kilda as schoolmaster. Several of the small islands in 
the Sound are frequented by otters, and seals are very 
common. The Oystercatcher, the Merganser, and the Hider 
Duck were abundant, and the sea was studded with Guille- 
mots, Razorbills, and Puffinus, whilst every now and then a 
string of Cormorants or Shags flew swiftly over the glassy 
water, and the gaggle of Wild Geese sounded faintly from 
Harris and Uist. We fimally cast anchor off Obb to take in 
a supply of fresh water, and got under weigh again at four in 
the afternoon. As soon as we got clear of the island of 
Pabbay, we caught a stiff breeze, and were speedily bowling 
along W.N.W., with all sails set for St. Kilda, some fifty 
miles ahead. The sea was rough, and our little craft was 
tossed about considerably by the waves. Just as dusk was 
falling, old Neil, one of the crew, sighted the island of Borreay 
from the rigging; and the excitement of “land ahead ”— 
far-famed St. Kilda at last—was enough to make us forget 
the discomforts of the protracted voyage and the by no means 
gentle treatment of the wind and waves. About twenty 
miles from St. Kilda we saw several Manx Shearwaters flying 
in the gloom round the ship, a few Auks floated like corks 
on the billows, and one or two solitary Fulmars floated Owl- 
like above us and then disappeared again in the twilight. 
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As we approached Borreay the island became more distinet, 
coming out elearly against the western horizon, whilst 
beyond, again, looming like a huge dark cloud, St. Kilda 
proper rose weird-like from the sea. We passed the large 
inaccessible rock Levenish, which stands sentinel-lke at the 
mouth of East or Village Bay, into which we sailed in the 
darkness, and eame to anchor, as it seemed, right under the 
frowning hills, at half-past one a.m. on Thursday. Inside 
the bay the sea was almost as rough as outside; and here we 
were left to our fate by the islanders—left to toss and roll all 
night almost within stone’s throw of the shore. About eight 
o’clock the following morning a large boat put off to the 
smack, manned by half a dozen St.-Kildans, to fetch ns ashore. 
Glad, indeed, were they to welcome us, for they had seen no 
strangers and had had no communication with the outside 
world for nine months! The landing was rather a difficult 
undertaking, owing to the treacherous swell; but once on 
shore, almost all the population came down to meet the 
strangers, and universal hand-shaking was the order of the 
day. The faithful old pastor, the Rey. John Mackay, was 
first and foremost in his welcome, insisting on our partaking 
of his hospitality, and anxiously listening meanwhile to the 
doings of the busy outside world. 

Viewed from the sea, St. Kilda looks far more barren and 
dreary than it really is, and the same remarks apply in an 
ornithological sense, for few birds are in sight. As seen from 
Village Bay, St. Kilda presents a grand, majestic, and novel 
appearance. The deeply indented bay is in the foreground ; 
on our left is the precipitous island of Doon, looking for the 
most part bare and rocky, like some dismantled fortress or 
ruined cathedral, its jagged peaks rising in many places sheer 
from the water. Doon forms the southern horn of the bay, 
and is only separated from St. Kilda by a very narrow strait, 
almost fordable at low water. Next to Doon on the mainland 
rises the hill Mullach-seaill, or Bald Top ; then comes mighty 
Connacher overlooking all, the morning mist settling on his 
hoary head, twelve hundred feet above the sea; whilst on the 
right rises Mullach-oshavall, or the Top of Oswald, forming 
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the northern horn of this remarkably picturesque bay. At 
the extreme western extremity of St. Kilda is the smaller 
island of Soay, separated by a narrow strait, in which stand 
three lofty stacks of rock (Stack Biorrach, or the pointed 
stack, the most difficult cliff to climb in the islands, Stack 
Soay, and Stack Doonaah, or the bad stack). On two of 
these stacks sea-birds breed in great numbers. Soay rises 
over a thousand feet from the sea, and affords a pasturage 
for a large number of sheep, as well as a congenial home for 
myriads of sea-fowl], particularly the Manx Shearwater, which 
literally swarms, many parts of the island being undermined 
with the burrows of these singular birds, The Stormy Petrels’ 
nurseries are also here. About four miles north of St. Kilda 
stands the island of Borreay, with its attendant rocks of 
Stack-an-Armin and Stack Lii, the latter being the grand 
headquarters of the Gannets, which not only swarm on its 
flat sloping summit, but on all the ledges, nooks, and erannics 
of its lofty sides. Borreay rises over a thousand feet above 
sea-level, and its mighty cliffs swarm with birds, whilst sheep 
graze ou the summit and the grassy ledges. St. Kilda is the 
only island of the group which is inhabited by man; and at 
the time of my visit in June 1884 its population numbered 
seventy-cight. 

Upon landing, my trusty henchman, Sandy Campbell of 
Dunvegan, introduced me to Donald M‘Queen, the best crags- 
man in the island, the best fowler, and the best guide to the 
birds of St. Kilda. He knows them all, and supplied me 
with much information respeeting their habits. Unfortu- 
nately he only speaks Gaelic, and my conversations had 
to be earried on chiefly by Sandy’s aid, or with the assistance 
of Mr. J. Mackenzie and Mr. Campbeil. As soon as I landed 
on this ornithological paradise, signs of birds met me at every 
step. The ground near the houses was strewn with birds’ 
wings, feathers, and bones; the houses smelt strongly of 
Fulmars ; and in a dozen different ways I was informed that 
I was amongst a nation of fowlers. The houses of the St.- 
Kildans are ranged in a long erescent, about four hundred 
yards from the shore. Behind and before them are the 
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patehes of cultivated ground, ehiefly sown with grain and 
potatoes, and enelosed with a rough wall, which keeps out 
the sheep and eows. Nearer the shore stands the store, the 
chureh, and the manse. St. Kilda is plentifully supplied 
with the best of water, both from springs and from the rivulets 
which rise on Connacher. The steep sides of this hill are 
seared in several places by small ravines, worn out by the 
streams which dash down in rainy weather. Climbing the 
hill in a south-westerly direction, and passing over the 
shoulder between Mullach-scaill and Connacher, a wild and 
novel seene presents itself, far more picturesque than the 
portion of St. Kilda we have left behind us. Glen Mór, the 
“ Amazon’s Glen,’ or “the Glen,” as it is known in St. 
Kilda, stretches out at our feet, sloping gently down to the 
distant Atlantic at West Bay. The hills on either side of 
this romantie glen fall almost sheer down in preeipices to the 
sea, and on them the Fulmars, great numbers of Guillemots, 
Razorbills, and Gulls rear their young, whilst here and there, 
in a few favourite spots, the Shearwaters burrow in the rich 
soft soil. At the extremity of the glen thie cliffs are low and 
the shore is very rocky; but a landing ean sometimes be 
made here, when the usual place in East Bay is inaceessible. 
The Glen contains the finest pasturage in St. Kilda, and it is 
there most of the cows are grazed. Nota tree nor a shrub 
relieves the monotony of the bare hillsides or sheltered valleys 
of St. Kilda; but grass grows luxuriantly, making it literally 
an “emerald isle ;” and primroses, sorrel, and many other 
plants thrive on the eliffs and sloping banks. The wild hill- 
sides are thickly studded with rough hovels, or ‘ cleats,” 
made of boulders and roofed with turf, in which the St.-Kil- 
dans dry their ‘ turfs” and grass, and in whieh the sheep 
take refuge during storms. I found the male population 
exceedingly eivil, obliging, merry fellows, anxious to assist 
me in every way they could; whilst the ladies were not want- 
ing in hospitality to the “ Sassenach,” many of them bringing 
eggs and birds, as soon as it became known that I had come 
to their islands specially to collect and examine such objects. 

When I landed searcely a sea-bird was to be seen, save 
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a few Puffins and Gulls in the bay; the great bird-nurseries 
are away behind the frowning hills, where the eliffs fall almost 
sheer down to the water, and on the adjoining islands and 
“stacks.” One of the first birds to arrest my attention on 
landing was the Hooded Crow (all apparently thorough-breds), 
whieh perched on the roofs of the cottages with as little con- 
cern as the Sparrow in a crowded city; and next to this the 
Starling and the Wheatear were the most common. I had 
not been ashore long before the Wren attraeted my notice, 
and I saw at once that it was not the typical British form, 
and set it down provisionally as Troglodytes borealis. When 
I reached St. Kilda the egg-harvest was nearly over; out of 
the hundreds of eggs we took from the rocks very few were 
fresh, and most were so hard-set as to render blowing them 
impossible. The St.-Kildans eat vast numbers of eggs, 
especially those of the Fulmar and the various species of 
Auks. The cliffs of St. Kilda are divided equally amongst 
the inhabitants, and a man seldom or never poaches on his 
neighbour’s preserves. Hach year the roeks are portioned 
out anew, the Saxon Mod, or council, assembling for the 
purpose. ‘The adjacent islands of Doon, Soay, Borreay, and 
the several “stacks” are common property, and are hunted 
at intervals by a party despatched in one of the boats for the 
purpose, the produce of the expedition being shared equally. 
The St.-Kildans are adepts at catching birds; but as for 
their feats amongst the rocks, I saw nothing extraordinary, 
aud the chinbers at Flamborough are every bit as darmg. In 
fact, high as the clifls at St. Kilda are, they are compara- 
tively easy to chmb, being for the most part broken into 
ledges, and few of them fall sheer down to the water. Even 
the mighty cliff of Connacher (twelve hundred feet high) does 
not fall sheer, but mueh of it is broken up into ledges and 
grassy slopes, in which the Fulmars love to nest. The men 
were very anxious that I should not disturb their Fulmars. 
No gamekeeper watched his preserves more jealously; and 
every time I went near the cliffs where they were breeding, 
if I chanced to have a gun with me, several men or boys 
were sure to follow: and warn me off the saered spot. 
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As I was anxious to obtain a few examples of the Fulmar, 
I got Donald to accompany me one evening to the cliffs on 
the shoulder between Mullach-oshavall and Connacher, for 
the purpose of seeing his method of catching birds. Every 
St.-Kildan almost constantly wears a coil of rope slung round 
his body, as well as a clasp-knife, hung with a string round 
his neck. After arming himself with a rod, about ten feet 
in length, at the end of which, fastened on to a hazel-twig, 
was a horsehair noose, stiffened, hke a carriage-whip, with 
Gannets’ quills, Donald started with me for the roeks. In 
spite of the gale that was blowing from the north-west, he 
fearlessly descended the cliffs, creeping stealthily towards the 
Fulmars that were sitting unconsciously on their nests, and 
then earefully passing the rod towards one of them, he slipped 
the fatal noose over its head and drew the fluttering captive 
towards him. Its companions seemed little concerned at its 
fate; and he was able to eateh as many as we wanted, with 
the smallest possible trouble. All the sea-birds are caught 
in the same manner. As soon as they are taken, the fowler 
usually breaks their necks and hangs them in his belt, or 
ties them by the neek in bundles. Most of the Puffins are 
caught in horsehair nooses, which are fixed ou cords and set in 
various parts of the eliffs and banks which they frequent, whilst 
great numbers are taken from their holes, either by the fowler 
himself or by his dog, which is trained for the purpose. 

When climbing the more difficult parts of the cliffs the 
St.-Kaildans go in parties; sometimes two men go together, 
more often three or four—one descending the cliffs, the 
others managing the ropes above and assisting their com- 
panion to explore the most likely parts of the rocks. One 
of the ropes is generally fastened round the elimber’s waist 
and paid out by the men at the top as it is required, whilst 
the other rope is suspended over the cliff by a stake, and is 
used to relieve the body-rope as much as possible. As is 
usual in nearly all cliff-climbing, the greatest danger arises 
from the loose picees of rock that are Hable to fall on the 
fowler. Accidents are not of very frequent occurrence, and 
are usually the result of gross carelessness. Donald pointed 
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out the place where his father lost his footing and was dashed 
from the giddy height into the boiling sea below. I climbed 
over the exact spot, which seemed to me one of the most 
unlikely places in the cliffs for such an accident to happen. 
The great ambition of a St.-Kildan is to excel as a crags- 
man, to become a successful fowler; in fact until a man 
has performed certain feats of daring in the cliffs he never 
wins a wife! The man who fails to scale the beetling Stack 
Biorrach is said never to win a St.-Kildan maiden’s heart. 
Even the ladies of St. Kilda are expert fowlers, devoting their 
attention chiefly to the Puffins and to the management of the 
snares. Sea-birds form the staple food of the people of this 
remote island ; the Puffin, the Fulmar, and the Gannet are 
the favourites. These birds are caught in enormous numbers 
and salted down for future use, the feathers and oil being 
exported. Great numbers of Puffins are simply plucked, 
split open, and dried, being hung in strings across the ceilings 
of the cottages and taken down as required. A mummified 
Puffin is one of the dainties of St. Kilda! Sands records 
that upwards of eighty-nine thousand Puffins alone were 
caught by the St.-Kildans in 1876. 

Much has been said concerning the difficulty of landing 
and the anchorage at St. Kilda. The only place at which a 
landing is attempted is on the rocky shore below the manse, 
and boats require the most skilful management, even in the 
finest weather, for there is always more or less swell and surf. 
During the whole time of my stay there was a considerable 
swell incessantly breaking on the shore, the spray often 
dashing thirty feet or more up the cliffs, especially on Doon. 
In fact, so bad was the swell that I was prevented from land- 
ing on any of the adjoming islands and “stacks,” with the 
exception of Doon, which a few hours’ comparative lull 
afforded me an opportunity of visiting. ‘The heavy seas that 
from time to time break over St. Kilda are almost past 
credence; in some winters the spray dashes over elifls several 
hundred feet high; the wild Atlantic waves, with their two- 
thousand mile roll, threatening to overwhelm these rocky 
isles that impede their progress. During fine weather the 
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anchorage of St. Kilda is one of the finest on our coasts, but 
should bad weather threaten, the marimer must make all 
possible haste out of the treacherous bay, or do as Mr. Mae- 
kenzie does, make all snug, drop another anchor, and abandon 
his vessel to her fate, to ride out the storm or go to the 
bottom ! 

I left St. Kilda by the steamship ‘ Dunara Castle, which 
paid the island a visit, remaining several hours whilst her 
passengers inspected the wonders of the place. She after- 
wards made a circuit of the entire group, steaming round the 
islands, and firing a gun at intervals to scare the birds from 
the cliffs. The wild grandeur and picturesqueness of St. Kilda 
and its neighbouring isles can only be seen to advantage 
from the water; then the endless variety of form and colour 
which their impressive headlands and lofty cliffs assume may 
be viewed in all their lonely sublimity, the scene being con- 
stantly vignetted in the countless myriads of sea-birds that 
literally darken the air. I left the ‘Dunara Castle’ at Loch 
Tarbert, and came on to Dunvegan in the mail-packet, which 
had a long tedious voyage across the Minch, and finally 
landed mein Skye at three a.m. on Tuesday the 17th of June. 
I have appended the St.-Kilda names of most of the birds in 
the following list, as they will in many cases be found to differ 
from the Gaelic names in use amongst the Highlands. 


HALIAETUS ALBICILLA. 

The White-tailed Eagle can only be regarded as an acci- 
dental visitor to St. Kilda. It would probably breed there 
regularly were it left unmolested; but as soon as the birds 
have made a nest, the natives draw lots as to who must under- 
take the perilous task of descending the cliff and setting fire 
to the structure. The St.-Kildans are afraid that the Eagles 
would destroy their sheep and lambs. 


Fatco GyRFALCO (?). 

Mr. Mackinnon, presumably a resident of St. Kilda, in- 
formed J. Macgillivray that the Gyr Falcon bred on the main 
island of the group, and that when he visited a nest the old 
birds attacked him violently (Macgillivray, Brit. B. iii. App. 
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p. 739). There can be little doubt that Macgillivray’s in- 
formant made a mistake, and that the species in question was 
the Peregrine. 

FALCO PEREGRINUS. 

The Peregrine breeds sparingly on the cliffs, two or three 
pairs only tenanting the most inaccessible portions of the 
islands. The lofty pinnacles of Doon are the bird's favourite 
haunt. 


FALCO TINNUNCULUS. 
The Kestrel oceasionally visits St. Kilda, but I could find 


no evidence of its ever breeding there. 


ALUCO FLAMMEUS (?). 

Donald M‘Queen told me that he remembered an Owl 
caught here many years ago, which, from his description, I 
took to be the Barn-Owl. 


TURDUS MUSICUS. 

I include the Song-Thrush as a bird of St. Kilda on the 
authority of Sir William Milner. It probably occurs on 
migration. 


Turpus thracus. “ Smeorach.” 
The Redwing is seen on St. Kilda during its annual 
migration, in May and September, in flocks. 


MERULA MERULA. “ Lon-dutha.” 
The Blackbird’ visits St. Kilda on spring and antumn 
migration, but never remains to breed. 


SAXICOLA @NANTHE. “Clacharan.” 

The Wheatear is very common on St. Kilda, and is one of 
the most conspicuous land-birds as it flies to and fro over 
the stony hillsides. I did not observe it on Doon. 


TROGLODYTES NIRTENSIS, Seebohm. (Plate IIT.) 

The most interesting result of my trip to St. Kilda was the 
determination of its Wren, called “ Dhra-in-doun” by the 
natives. Although this little Wren was known to Martin 
nearly two hundred years ago, neither he nor any subse- 
quent naturalist had the least idea that the bird was different 
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from the Wren inhabiting the rest of the United Kingdom. 
This little stranger was introduced to the notice of ornitho- 
logists by Mr. Seebohm (Zoologist, 1884, p. 833). He 
writes :—“ The St.-Kilda Wren most nearly resembles Tro- 
glodytes parvulus pallescens from the Western Aleutian 
Islands, but is much more distinctly barred on the baek and 
head, and almost free from any traces of spots on the throat 
and breast. In general colour it is quite as pale and slightly 
greyer than examples of Troglodytes parvulus pallidus from 
Algeria and Turkestan. The bill resembles that of Troglo- 
dytes parvulus borealis from the Faroé Islands. The eye- 
stripe is as distinct as in typical examples from Europe, a 
character which is least developed in 7. parvulus nipalensis 
and T. parvulus fumigatus.” 

I had not been on St. Kilda long before the little bird 
arrested my attention, as it flew from rock to rock, or glided 
in and out of the crevices of the walls. It differs very little 
in its habits from its congener ; only, instead of hopping rest- 
lessly and incessantly about brushwood, it has to content 
itself with boulders and walls. It was in full song, and its 
voice seemed to me louder and more powerful than that of 
the Common Wren. I often saw it within a few fect of the 
sea, hopping about the rocks on the beach; and a pair had 
made their nest in the wall below the manse, not thirty yards 
from the waves. I also saw it frequently on the tops of 
the hills and in many parts of the cliffs. It was especially 
common on Doon, and its cheery little song sounded from 
all parts of the rocks. 

As there are no bushes nor trees on St. Kilda (except 
those the microscopic eye of a botanist might discover), the 
Wren takes to the luxuriant grass, sorrel, and other herbage 
growing on the cliffs, and picks its insect food from them. 
It also catches spiders and the larve of different insects in 
the nooks and crannies which it is incessantly exploring. It 
is a pert aetive little bird, by no means shy; and I used to 
watch a pair that were feeding their young in a nest not six 
yards from our door. Its breeding-season must commence 
early in May, for the young were three paris grown by the 
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beginning of June. It makes its nest either in one of the 
numerous “cleats,” or in a crevice of a wall, or under an 
overhanging bank. The nest is exactly similar to that of 
the Common Wren, and abundantly lined with feathers. I 
had not the good fortune to obtain any of its eggs, but I 
presume that they resemble those of its near congener. 


Corvus corax. “ Fiach.” 


The Raven is a rare resident in St. Kilda, but the natives 
occasionally rob its nest. 


Corvus cornix. “ Fannag.” 

The Hooded Crow is very common in St. Kilda, and, when 
not engaged in family duties on the cliffs, it lives almost 
exclusively ncar the cottages, perching on their roofs, ready 
to pounce down upon any garbage that may be thrown out. 
The Crows are incessantly mobbing the Gulls and fighting 
with each other. All those I examined were thoroughbreds. 


Corvus FRUGILEGUS. “ Roekcish.” 
Donald M‘Queen told me that the Rook is occasionally 
seen in St. Kilda during winter. 


STURNUS VULGARIS. “ Druit.” 

The Starling is fairly common or St. Kilda and breeds in 
the “cleats.” I found a nest containing young birds in a 
hole in the ground under a large mass of rock. At the time 
of my visit many Starlings were preparing for a second 
brood. 


PASSER DOMESTICUS. 

The Honse-Sparrow is included in the lists of St.-Kilda 
birds by the early writers; but I am almost certain that it 
does not regularly frequent the island. It may possibly 
occur accidentally. 


PASSER MONTANUS. 

I saw a pair of Tree-Sparrows on the 9th of June and shot 
one of them. They breed in the holes of the rough stone 
walls that enclose the fields. 
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FRINGILLA FLAVIROSTRIS. 

The Twite is not uneommon on St. Kilda, and there can 
searcely be a doubt that it breeds there. In June I saw it 
in small flocks, mostly young birds, feeding on the seed of 
weeds in the grass-fields. 


EMBERIZA MILIARIA, | 

Gray states that the Common Bunting extends as far west 
as St. Kilda, but I never saw any traces of it. Macgillivray 
says that it is common. 


EMBERIZA CITRINELLA, 
I saw a solitary Yellow Bunting on the 15th of June in 
the field near the manse. 


HIRUNDO RUSTICA. 

Mr. Mackenzie informs me that he saw numbers of 
Swallows on St. Kilda in 1883, but he never observed them 
there before. I never saw the Swallow during my stay. It 
never breeds on St. Kilda. 


MOTACILLA YARRELLII, “ Brachd-an-t’sil.” 

The Pied Wagtail is seen on St. Kilda during spring and 
autumn migration. Gray seems to imply that this bird 
breeds there, but the natives say that it never remains over 
the summer. 


ANTAUS PRATENSIS. 
The Meadow-Pipit occurs sparingly on St. Kilda, where it 
breeds and is said to be a resident. 


ANTHUS OBSCURUS. 

The Rock-Pipit occurs sparingly round the coasts of St. 
Kilda and Doon. I saw several pairs on the cliffs mingling 
with the Puffins. 


ALAUDA ARVENSIS. 

There can be little doubt that the Sky- Lark visits St. Kilda. 
Macaulay mentions the “ Lark ” in his list, and Macgillivray 
states that it is common, 
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CorACIAS GARRULA. 
Gray, writing in 1871, states that a Roller appears to have 
been observed on St. Kilda “about twenty-five years ago.” 


CucuLus canorus. “Cuach.” 

The Cuckoo is heard occasionally on St. Kilda, and is 
regarded by the natives with superstitions awe. They say 
it portends a calamity—the death of Macleod, the proprietor 
of the island ! 


COLUMBA PALUMBUS. 

I saw a pair of Ring-Doves on the stony sides of Mullach- 
oshavall within a few yards of the sea. They were absurdly 
tame, allowing Sandy and myself to approach them within 
afew paces. None ofthe natives ever knew this bird to visit 
the island before. 


CoLuMBA LIVIA. 

There can be little doubt that the Rock-Dove breeds on 
St. Kilda, but it is certainly not a common bird. I never 
saw more tlan a pair; but it may be more numerous on 
Soay, Borreay, and the adjacent “ stacks.” 


TETRAO MUTUS. 
Wilson was informed by the minister that he once saw a 
Ptarmigan on St. Kilda after strong easterly winds. 


ARDEA CINEREA. “ Gorridhgr-idheach.” 

The lleron oceasionally visits St. Kilda, but rarely survives 
long. The natives generally pick them up dead—starved to 
death, for the water is too deep and the shore too precipitous 
to admit of successful fishing. The St.-Kildan sometimes 
stalks and snares it as it stands upon the rocks. 


CREX PRATENSIS. 

Two hundred years ago Martin included the Corn-Crake 
in his list of St.-Kalda land-birds, and from that day to this 
it has occasionally visited these lonely Atlantic isles. I 
neither saw nor heard this species, and do not think it breeds 
there. It cannot be very common, for I could not learn that 
the natives have any Gaclic equivalent for it. 
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Namarorus ostrateaus. “ Treallachan.” 

Martin includes the Oystercatcher in his list of the birds 
of St. Kilda, and says that it arrives in the beginning of May. 

Í observed perhaps half a dozen pairs on St. Kilda, and 
Mr. John Mackenzie found a nest containing three hard-set 
eggs on the 12th of June. There are few suitable nesting- 
places for this bird on the islands, and the nest that was ob- 
tained was on some rough pebble-strewn ground at the foot 
of the cliff below Mullach-seaill. 


CHARADRIUS PLUVIALIS. 
The minister informed Macgillivray that the Golden Plover 
occasionally visited St. Kilda. 


STREPSILAS INTERPRES. 

Gray seems to be under the impression that the Turnstone 
breeds on St. Kilda, as well as on some other of the remotest 
Hebrides. I never saw the Turnstone, and I cannot but 
think that the small parties that frequent the western coast- 
line of Scotland during the summer are immature non- 
breeding birds, although I am aware that this species breeds as 
far south as the southern shores of the Baltie. 


Noumentus ARQUATA. ‘ Guilbnaach.” 

I saw one or two pairs of Curlews feeding on the rocks and 
small patch of sand in East Bay. I think that they must 
have had nests either on Doon or in Glen Mor, but I could 
not find them. Captain Elwes says that although this bird 
is found during the greater part of the year on Islay, it does 
not breed there. 


NuMENIUS PHZOPUS. 
I saw a pair of Whimbrels on the rocks below Mullach- 
scaill; they were very wild and noisy. 


ToTANUS HYPOLEUCUS. 

T include the Common Sandpiper in the list of St.-Kilda 
birds on the authority of Sir Wilham Milner (‘ Zoologist; 
1848, p. 2061), who saw this species on the island on the 
14th of June. 
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TRINGA ALPINA. 

Although Gray states positively that the Dunlin breeds on 
St. Kilda, I fancy there must be some mistake. I never saw 
a trace of this species, and certainly on St. Kilda and Doon 
there are no suitable nesting-places for it, whatever there 
may be on Soay or Borreay. It is doubtless an occasional 
visitor. Macgillivray saw several pairs. 


SCOLOPAX GALLINAGO. “ Nuskin.”’ 

The Common Snipe is said to be a resident on St. Kilda, 
but none of the natives have ever seen its eggs. I carefully 
explored all the little marshy places in the island, but with- 
out success. 


? SCOLOPAX RustTicuLa. “ Ootacac.”’ 

A description of a bird with a long bill, which Donald 
M'Queen gave me, I could only refer to the Woodcock. He 
said that it was a resident on St. Kilda, but so shy that the 
natives rarely get a glimpse of it. The Woodcock probably 
passes these islands on migration. He described it as skulk- 
ing closely under the shelter of large stones or heaps of turf, 
especially near marshy places. 


Larus MARINUS. ‘ Farspach.” 

The Great Biack-backed Gull is common in St. Kilda, and 
breeds in more or less abundance on Doon, and I think on 
Soay. It is much disliked by the natives, for it robs the Ful- 
mar’s nests incessantly and destroys large numbers of Guille- 
mot’s eggs. A bird of this species tore to pieces a Pufiin 
which I had shot, asit lay on the sea, in spite of several shots 
I had at it with a rifle. Its note is a harsh cae cac cae. 


LARUS PUSCUS. 
The Lesser Black-baeked Gull breeds in considerable num- 
bers on St. Kilda and the adjoining islands and “ stacks.” 


LARUS ARGENTATUS. 

The Herring-Gull also breeds on St. Kilda, Doon, and 
Borreay, and probably on Soay and the “stacks.” It is not 
very common, and 1 did not obtain any of its eggs. 
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LARUS CANUS. 

The Common Gull is included in the list of St.-Kilda birds 
by Sir William Milner, who states that it breeds on Borreay. 
I did not observe this species. Macgillivray says that it is 
the least common of the Gulls. 


Larus TRIDACTYLUS. “ Ruideag.” 

The Kittiwake is certainly the commonest Gull in St. Kilda, 
and the steepest part of the cliffs is white with them. Great 
numbers breed on Doon and Soay, and it also nests in 
smaller quantities amongst the Falmars at the back of Con- 
nacher. It breeds on the several “stacks,” and I heard it 
crying from the cliffs of Berreay. It is said to arrive in the 
first half of April and to leave in August. 


I never observed a Tern of any species at St. Kilda, nor 
do I find any recorded from the islands. The island of Bor- 
reay, which Gray speaks about as a breeding-place of the 
Arctic Tern (Sterna arctica), is an island of the Outer He- 
brides in the Sound of Harris, and must not be confused with 
Borreay, the island laying four miles N.W. of St. Kilda. 


STERCORARIUS CREPIDATUS. 

Sandy Campbell informed me that an example of Richard- 
son’s Skua was observed on St. Kilda in the summer of 
1883. 


STERCORARIUS CATARRIIACTES. 
The Great Skua visits St. Kilda at irregular intervals. 


Mercus serrator. “ Sheiltach.” 

The Red-breasted Merganser is a rare visitor to St. Kilda. 
Sandy shot an example in 1883. During my stay Mr. John 
Mackenzie shot one in East Bay. No others were seen, but 
` one of the natives brought for my inspection a “ Saw-bill,” 
stuffed by himself in a very rude style, and which he treasures 
as a great curiosity. 


SoMATERIA MOLLISSIMA. “ Gochach.” 
The Eider-Duck is not very common, but certainly breeds 
on Doon, where I took a nest on the 10th of June. I have 
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seen as many as half a dozen pairs swimming together in East 
Bay. The natives never collect the down, a snre sign that 
the bird is searce here. 


SOMATERIA SPECTABILIS. 

Ornithologists will read with pleasure that the King Eider 
frequents St. Kilda. I first became aware of this interesting 
faet when trying to stalk the Common Eiders in the bay. 
For two hours I lay concealed behind a huge boulder, watching 
the little party of Ducks that were swimming just outside 
the breakers. ‘Two of the pairs were King Eiders. In spite 
of all my efforts, both on this and subsequent oceasions, Í 
failed to secure an example. They were not more than 
seventy yards away from me several times, so that I had 
every opportunity of observing them; and on more than one 
occasion I carcfully seanned them through a powerful glass. 
They mingled freely with the Common Eiders and did not 
differ in any perceptible degree in their habits. It was a 
pretty sight to watch these rare and charming birds sporting 
in the heaving waves, the males and females swimming side 
by side. As the mighty rollers broke upon the shore the 
birds dived through the bright green wave just before it 
turned over. They were busy feeding on the small animals 
whieh were disturbed by the breaking waves. They floated 
light as corks on the heaving sea, now high up exposed to 
view, then deep down m the trough of the waves. As soon 
as they canght a glimpse of me they quickly swam further 
from shore. Every day they might be observed in one par- 
ticular part of the bay; and Í have not the slightest doubt 
that they were nesting on the precipitous island of Doon. Of 
eonrse the natives did not distinguish them from the Common 
Eider; and they take but little interest in them, for they tell 
me the male Hider is the only bird of St. Kilda that they are l 
unable to snare, 


ANSER FERUS. 

I noticed five birds, which I took to be Grey-lag Geese, 
flying past St. Kilda on the second evening of my stay. They 
were flying almost due west, right out to sca, and were pro- 
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bably a small flock that had wandered from the Long Island, 
where the bird is very common. 


Cyenus ? 
Swans occasionally visit St. Kilda, but no one appears to 
have determined to what specics they belong. 


CotymBus GLACIALIS. “ Bunna bhuachel.” 

Sandy informed me that a pair of Great Northern Divers 
were blown into St. Kilda by the terrible gale in the autumn 
of 1882. One of the examples I believe is still preserved 
somewhere in Skye. 


URIA TROILE. “ Lamhaidh.” 

St. Kilda is the grand head-quarters of the Alcide ; the far- 
famed Pinnacles and Flamborough cliffs sink into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the breeding-stations on these 
lonely isles and stacks. The natives gather the eggs literally 
by boatloads, and those of the Common Guillemot are the 
most abundant. <A Guillemot I shot had been feeding on 
herring-fry. Iris dark brown; bill almost black. I did 
not observe a single example of the Ringed form. 


URIA BRUENNICHI. 

Sir William Milner includes Briinnich’s Guillemot as a 
St.-Kilda bird, and states that Graham obtained an egg on 
Soay on the 15thof June. No subsequent naturalist has met 
with this species in the islands, but the bird may probably 
breed there. After all, who knows any thing about the 
Guillemots of Soay ?—far more unlikely birds than Briinnich’s 
Guillemot may breed there for ought any British ornithologist 
knows to the contrary! Unfortunately the heavy swell pre- 
vented me from landing on that wild rugged island. 


URIA GRYLLE. “ Gearadh-breacha.” 

The Black Guillemot is not uncommon, but certainly the 
least numerous of the Auks. One or two might be con- 
stantly seen elose in shore at the foot of the rugged cliffs. 
Donald got me a few eggs of this species. It breeds on Doon 
as well as on St. Kilda. 
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MERGULUS ALLE. 

The Little Auk occurs sparingly at St. Kilda in winter. 
Donald recognized at a glance a figure of this species I had 
with me. 


Axes TORDA. “ Faleadh.” 

The Razorbill is almost as common as the Guillemot, and 
breeds on all the islands and stacks. They were seen sitting 
in rows along the ledges of the cliffs. Its eggs arc more 
difficult to procure than those of the Guillemot, and for ten 
Guillemot’s eggs in the possession of the natives I only 
saw one Razorbill’s. I took an egg of this bird from a deep 
hole in the ground where the Petrels were breeding, and 
Donald told me that he takes an egg from this particular 
hole every year. The Razorbills which I shot had the irides 
hazel; legs aud feet smoky black ; bill black, streaked with 
white; inside of the mouth brilliant yellow. 


ALCA IMPENNIS, An erbhoil.” 

St. Kilda was perhaps the only part of the United King- 
dom where the Great Auk ever bred. Martin was probably 
the first naturalist to give us any information from personal 
observation of this bird. He states that it is “ the stateliest 
as weil as the largest of all the Fowls here” and that “he 
flyeth not at all, lays lis egg [!] upon the bare rock, which 
if taken away, he lays no more for that vear.” The Great 
Auk, so far as we have any record, does not seem to have bred 
there regularly. The last specimen that was taken at St. 
Kilda appears to have been in 1822. 

I am convinced that much of the information which has 
been gathered at St. Kilda respecting the Great Auk is very 
unreliable. I think that the Great Northern Diver has been 
its proxy more than onee; and that the bird which the St.- 
Kildans stoned to death (as I was informed) forty years ago 
on Stack-an-Armin, thinking that it was an evil spirit, was 
nothing more than Co/ymbus glacialis. I must, however, state 
that the old man who assisted in this ornithological sacrilege 
recognized the plate of the Great Ank which 1 had brought 
with me. None of the young men know any thing about the 
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species, not even by name. The Great Auk’s only link with 
the present day is the grey-haired weather-beaten old St.- 
Kildan with whom I conversed respecting its visit so long 
ago. 


FRATERCULA arctica. “ Bougir.” 

This comical little bird is one of the commonest at St. 
Kilda. It occurs there in thousands and tens of thousands. 
Every little bit of suitable cliff contains its colony of Puffins, 
and the birds may be seen fiying round and round above the 
highest cliffs, or dashing from them m rapid flight to the 
water, whilst the sea in many parts is almost black with 
them. When walking under the cliffs I was often startled 
by a shower of loose pebbles and earth, dislodged by the busy 
Puffins burrowing far above. The Puffin, notwithstanding 
his small wings, fiies well and gracefully, aud often hovers 
perfectly motionless in the air, with his bright orange-red 
legs outstretched to guide him in his course. Puffins often fly 
about in the air like Starlings for a quarter ofan hour or more. 
They dive well, but not so frequently as the Guillemot. 
The Puffin arrives at St. Kilda on the Ist of May, almost as 
regularly as clockwork, and leaves in autumn. Doon is the 
paradise of Puffins; the whole island is undermined with 
them, and the air is darkened with birds as they fly up from 
the grassy banks or perching-places on the clifis, or from 
their nest-holes. During the whole time I was on Doon the 
Puffins were flying round us in tens of thousands, and quite 
a rushing noise was made with their wings. 


PHALACROCORAX CARBO. 
The Cormorant occurs very sparingly at St. Kilda. 


PHALACROCORAX GRACULUS. “Sgarbh.” 

The Shag is commoner at St. Kilda than the preceding 
species, and breeds in the several caverns round the rock- 
bound coasts. 


SULA BASSANA. “Souler.” 
The Gannet breeds in tens of thousands on the island of 
Borreay and the adjacent “ stacks.” Stack Lii is the great 
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breeding-station, and from a distanee looks as if it was 
covered with a gigantie tablecloth. ‘The masses of birds that 
erowd upon its sloping summit make this roek a very con- 
spicuous object, and it may be distinctly seen from the Long 
Island, forty miles away, like a large ship under full sail 
bending to windward. When the birds are disturbed the air 
is darkened, although but a small percentage takes wing, and 
the rocks are not visibly deereased in whiteness. Very few 
Gannets are to be seen round St. Kilda. I observed on one 
or two oceasions several birds fishing in the bay, but they 
never stayed long. The Gannet is highly prized by the St.- 
Kildans for its feathers, its oil, and its flesh. The great 
bulk of these birds eome here in May, a few pioneers a little 
earlier, and they leave as soon as the young (which are called 
“ Gugha’’) are strong upon the wing in autumn, Many of 
the St.-Kilda Gannets obtain their food in the Minch, fifty 
miles away. 


PROCELLARIA GLAciaLis.  Pul-a-mair.” 


The Fulmar is par eveellence the bird of St. Kilda. It is 
a resident in the islands, but Donald told me that they leave 
the rocks en masse about the middle of October and return 
about the middle of November. During this time not a 
Fulmar is to be seen except a few stragglers out at sea in the 
neighbourhood of the islands. The great haunt of this bird 
is in the cliffs behind Connacher, and those between that 
mountain and Mulloeh-oshavyall, but numbers of Fulmars 
breed in all snitable situations throughout the group of 
islands. I shall never forget the grandeur of the seene when 
I first made the acquaintance of the Fulmar at home. Just 
before I reached one of the shoulders of Connacher I saw a 
few Fulmars sailing in graceful flight above the eliffs, then 
darting downwards again into space. When I reached the 
summit the seene was grand. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of Fulmars were flying silently about in all direetions, 
but never by any chance soaring over the land. They con- 
fined their flight to passing backwards and forwards past the 
face of the cliffs, or darting downwards to the waves eight 
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hundred feet below. No bird flies more gracefully than the 
Fulmar. It floats in the air with scarcely any effort, and 
passes to and fro for minutes together without beating its 
wings. It was very tame and fluttered in the air a few feet 
from the edge of the cliff where I was standing, and every 
now and then hovered like a Kestrel, or turned round as if 
on a pivot. Some parts of the cliffs, where the soil is 
loose and covered with turf, are almost white with sitting 
Fulmars. The Fulmar begins to lay about the middle 
of May and the young are able to fly early in August. The 
bird rarely if ever burrows deep enough in the ground to 
conceal itself whilst incubating, aud in the majority of in- 
stances only makes a hole large enongh to conceal half its 
body. In some cases it is content with laying its egg under 
some projecting tuft or even on the bare and exposed ledge 
of a cliff, in a similar place te that so often selected by the 
Guillemot. The nests are very slight and in some instances 
are dispensed with altogether. J noticed that a little dry 
grass was the only material the Fulmar used in making its 
nest. 

The Fulmars we caught ejected a large quantity of amber- 
coloured oil. Most ofthis issued from the mouth, but a small 
portion came through the tubular nostrils, especially when 
the bird was dying. Donald told me that the Fulmar dives, 
and that it often takes the baits from the long lines. When 
disturbed by the report of a gun, the Fulmars filled the air 
like snowflakes, and the mighty hordes of Puffins looked like 
a huge swarm of bees darkening the air as far as we could 
see. The natives do not collect so many eggs of this bird as 
I should have expected, but their grand Fulmar harvest is 
when the young are almost ready for flight. The natives 
now and then take small nuts from the crops of the Fulmar. 
I obtained one of these nuts; and Sir William Milner pro- 
cured several. He supposed them to be Brazilian, and they 
are doubtless brought north by the Gulf-stream and picked 
up by the birds from the water. 

There can be no doubt that several races of Fulmar inhabit 
St. Kilda. The natives assert that there are two kinds, a 
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light and a dark one; but the latter is rare, although they 
sometimes snare it from its eggs. These light and dark races 
of the Fulmar may be again divided into a large and small 
form of each respectively. Several of the eggs I obtained 
unquestionably belong to this small form of Fulmar, but 
whether of the light or dark races I am unable to say, as I 
did not take them myself. There are two dominant forms of 
Fulmar, an Atlantic and a Pacific one. Curiously enough 
the latter appears to go through the same variations as 
its Atlantic ally, viz. a light and dark form, cach with a large 
and small representative. The light and dark Pacific birds 
are said to breed in separate colonies on Copper Island. All 
the Pacific forms are said to have light-coloured bills, but in 
the light form of the Atlantic Fulmar the nasal tubes are dark, 
and the dark form of the latter bird has the entire bill-dark 
except the nail. The Pacific dark form also appears to be con- 
stantly darker than its Atlantic representative ; and in both 
oceans the dark form is most western, and the light form 
most eastern in its distribution. For the above information on 
the variations of the Fulmar I am indebted to Mr. Seebohm, 
to whom it was furnished by Professor Ridgway. 

In spite of what Capt. Feilden, Prof. Malmgren, and other 
naturalists say to the contrary, there can be no doubt that 
the dark birds are not in the immature stage of plumage. 
Malmgren says that he saw intermediate examples between 
the light and dark forms ; but this, I think, points to the fact 
that all these forms of Fulmar interbreed, as well-behaved 
subspecies ought to do. 


Purrinus ANGLORUM. “ Scrapire.’’ 

The Manx Shearwater is far commoner on St. Kilda than 
is generally supposed, and probably breeds on all the islands. 
It certainly does so on Doon, St. Kilda, and Soay. Itis one 
of the earliest birds to arrive at the islands in spring, coming 
early in February, and it is amongst the last to leave in 
autumn. This Shearwater is so common on Soay that 
as many as four hundred have been caught in a single 
night; and their cries arc described by the St.-Kildans as 
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deafening. The Shearwater is nocturnal in its habits and at 
night-time becomes very garrulous. Donald imitated its note 
to a nicety, and it may be expressed on paper as kitly-coo-roo, 
kitty-coo-roo. This note is uttered when the bird is flying 
and when sitting on its nest. Guided by the note, the men 
are able to find the nests with little difficulty, so that they 
always prefer to go in search of this species at night. I 
obtained eggs of this bird in the cliffs on the south-west part 
of St. Kilda. Much to the disgust of Donald I allowed one 
of the Shearwaters to escape in order to observe its flight and 
actions in the daytime. The St.-Kildans cannot understand 
aman who having once caught a bird allows it to escape 
again ; and in low whispers one asked the other in Gaelic if 
the “ Sassenach” were notamadman! ‘The birds I dissected 
had been feeding on sorrel, and the stomach contained a dark 
oily substance. 


THALASSIDROMA PELAGICA. “ Assilag.”’ 

I did not get a glimpse of the Stormy Petrel, but it is 
very common, especially on Soay, where I was unable to land. 
Sir William Milner obtained its eggs on Borreay on the 15th 
of June; and it also breeds on Doon, where its eggs were 
taken last year. Its date of arrival and departure is said by 
the natives to be similar to that of the Shearwater. 


THALASSIDROMA LEUCORRHOA. “ Assilag.” 

The natives do not distinguish by name the two species 
of small Petrels that breed on St. Kilda, although Donald 
seemed well aware of the difference between them. The first 
British examples of the Fork-tailed Petrel were obtained on 
St. Kilda in the summer of 1818 by Bullock, a year after 
it was first described by Vieillot; and at that time the 
species was so rare that only three other examples were 
known. I cannot find that Bullock ever published any 
account of his diseovery, but his specimen is described in 
his sale-catalogue as “an undescribed Petrel, with a forked 
tail, taken at St. Kilda in 1818.2 It is pretty common on 
Doon, and Sir William Milner also obtained its eggs on 
Borreay and Soay. It does not, so far as I could learn, breed 
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on St. Kilda, and is said by the natives to be commonest on 
Soay. They say it is one of the earliest birds to arrive in 
spring, and one of the latest to depart in autumn. I obtained 
a fine series of birds and fresh eggs of this species on Doon 
on the 10thof June. The place where the Fork-tailed Petrel 
breeds is on that portion of the island nearest to St. Kilda, 
and at the summit. ‘The nests were very close together and 
we found half a dozen in a patch of grassy land perhaps ten 
yards square. Only one egg is laid, at the end of a burrow 
precisely similar to that made by the Puffin, and the nest is 
merely a little half-dried grass. We never found more than 
one bird in the hole, and both sexes appear to take turns in 
incubating the egg. The bird when canght emitted a small 
quantity of oil precisely similar to that vomited by the 
Fulmar. I took eleven nests of this interesting little bird, 
but in two holes there was no egg, although we caught the 
parent. One hole contained no nest whatever and the egg 
lay on the bare gronnd. ‘The holes vary considerably in 
depth, and are made m the soft soil, where it is very easy to 
unearth them; but whether they are made by the Petrels or 
are disused Puffin’s burrows, I am unable to say. Sometimes 
the hole has two entrances, and one end must be stopped to 
prevent the bird eseapmg. ‘Those holes which were inhabited 
by Petrels generally had a little dry grass at the entrance. 
The Fork-tailed Petrel is almost exclusively nocturnal in its 
habits, and keeps close in its hole during the day. The birds 
which I dissected had been feeding on similar substances to 
those found in the Fulmar and the Shearwater. Jrides 
dark hazel; legs, feet, claws, and bill black. 

Of the sixty-seven species enumerated in the preceding list 
twenty-seven may be regarded as breeding regularly on the 
islands, four only breed occasionally, and two or three may 
breed there but have hitherto escaped noticed (Curlew, Snipe, 
Briinnich’s Guillemot). The remainder are only accidental 
visitors or pass regularly on spring and autumn migration. 
I have not the least doubt that the list of occasional visitors 
would be doubled it we had competent observers stationed at 
St. Kilda during migration-time. I hope to be able to 
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furnish some additions to the present list, for Mr. Campbell, 
the schoolmaster, has promised to keep a look-out for any 
migrants that may chance to call at these loncly islands, 
There is evidently a considerable migration over them; but 
the St.-Kildan, as might naturally be expected, takes no 
interest in birds with the exception of those on which he so 
largely, nay almost solely, depends for a livelihood. 


IX.—WNotices of recent Ornithological Publications. 


1. Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway on the Water-Birds of 
North America. 

[Memoirs of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard College. 
Vol. XII. The Water-Birds of North America. By S. F. Baird, T. M. 
Brewer, and R. Ridgway. Vol. I. 4to. Boston: 1884.] 

Ornithologists will welcome the first instalment of this 
long-delayed work, and will hope that the final and completing 
volume may speedily follow*. The ‘ Water-Birds of North 
America’ forms alike the second part of the ‘ Land-Birds of 
California,” published by the State Geological Survey of 
California in 1870, and of the well-known ‘ History of North 
American Birds’ of Messrs. Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway, 
published in 1875. With its numerous illustrations, and 
excellent print and paper, every one will be pleased. Nor 
will any one, in our opinion, be less satisfied with the con- 
tents, although some of the changes from the ordinary nomen- 
clature, proposed for adoption, look a little awkward at first. 
Do many of our readers know what Vanellus capella is, or 
Charadrius apricarius ? 

The present volume contains an account of the Herodiones, 
Limicole, Alectorides, Phoenicopteri, and the first portion of 
the Anseres, leaving the remaining “Swimmers” for the 
final volume. It is wisely admitted that this arrangement is 
“not natural,’ but “ adopted. for the convenience of the 
student.” Does it, however, profit a student to learn a con- 
fessedly unnatural system ? 


f ‘a [* It has since been issued.—Epp. | 
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